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« 3 ad. Crown and hind-neck orange-rufous ; back and 
rump slate-grey, upper tail-coverts slaty-black. Quills slate- 
coloured, the edges of the outer webs slightly paler, those of 
the inner ones whitish-brown.  Rectricecs orange-rufous, 
middle pair with the apical third and the borders of the 
outer webs slaty-black. Lores, and a broad stripe under the 
eyes aud encircling the throat, black ; throat white. Feathers 
below the black circle, as well as those on the sides of the 
throat and body, slaty-grey ; middle of the abdomen white. 
Under tail-eoverts white with slate-grey edges. Thighs 
greyish. ‘Iris russet; bill slate-black ; feet pinkish-buff? 
Wing about 79-81 mm., tail about 52-56, metatarsus 27, 
culmen 16—16°5.” 

The female was shot on July 15th, and may be described 
as follows :— 

$ ad. Upper surface olive-brown, slightly more rufescent 
on the ferchead and upper tail-coverts. Quills dark brown, 
edged with the colour of the back, rectriccs similar, but 
slightly more brownish. Inner edges of the quills pale 
brownish. Under surface white, sides olivaceous, chest 
tinged with buff, feathers of the throat and breast fringed 
with olive-brown, thus producing a mottled or almost scaly 
appearance. Under tail-coverts edged with olive-brown. 
Wing 79 mm. j 

The female of L. davidi is nearly similar to that of L. rufi- 
ceps, but above of a deeper olive, with the upper tail-coverts 
more rufescent. 
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Professor Atrrep Newron, F.R.S., and 
Mr. CHARLES Aucustus WRIGHT. 


I.—ALrrep NEWTON. 


Duarn has been busy of late amongst the original members 
ot the British Ornithologists? Union. Not to mention the 
name of Osbert Salvin, whom we lost some nine years ago, 
we do not forget the recent deaths of Edward Cavendish 
Taylor and Henry Baker Tristram; and now we have to 
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record the loss of Atrrep Newton, who died at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, on the 7th of June, 1907. By a 
curious coincidence, this happened to be the day of the 
eclebration of the bicentenary of Linnzeus, and the sad news, 
as it circulated among the Fellows of the Linnean Society, 
served to cast a gloom over the proceedings of the evening. 

Alfred Newton was born at Geneva on the llth June, 
1829, and thus, at the time of his decease, only wanted four 
days of completing his 78th year. He was one of a large 
family of brothers and sisters, and his father was the owner of 
the well-known estate of Elveden, on the borders of Suffolk 
and Norfolk, famous for its partridges. In fact, the eldest 
brother, William, one of the few survivors of the Coldstreams 
at Inkerman, and the youngest brother, Edward, well known 
to many of the members of the B. O. U., ranked amongst the 
crack partridge-shots of their day. Nor was Alfred at all 
averse to this sport, though his lameness, said to have been 
the result of an accident during infancy, was always a bar 
to any great physical exertion. Perhaps it was this cause 
which rendered him more contemplative and observant of 
the features of the very interesting district in which it was 
his good fortune to spend his early years. 

There is no record of Alfred having been to a public 
school, but when he came to Cambridge as an undergraduate, 
in 1848, he was already a thorough-going naturalist, both by 
nature and by habit. For this reason, perhaps, the ordinary 
curriculum of the University was distasteful to him; nor was 
lus early devotion to natural history always regarded with 
approval at home, being considered unlikely to conduce to 
success in after-life. Yet he obtained a considerable repu- 
tation in his College as an essayist in English, and his love 
for natural history was the making of him, though no one 
exactly anticipated the distinguished career that he was 
destined to achieve. Had he chosen the law as his profession, 
which might well have been the case, he would have made 
an excellent barrister, and there is nothing he would have 
enjoyed more thoroughly than the cross-examination of a 
prevaricating witness. | 
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Newton was elected to the Drury travelling fellowship, for 
the sons of Norfolk gentlemen, at Magdalene in 1853, shortly 
after taking his B.A. degree, and went abroad in pursuit of 
the knowledge which most interested him for several years. 
To anticipate : some time after the travelling fellowship had 
expired, viz. in 1877, his College elected him toa Foundation 
Fellowship, aud he continued to reside in the Old Lodge at 
Magdalene, which had been his headquarters for some years 
previously. 

In the course of his many journeys Newton’s predilections 
seemed to favour the Arctic. Thus we find him the com- 
panion of Joho Wolley in Lapland during the summer of 
1855. Again, in 1858 he accompanied his friend to the 
last home of the Great Auk, or “ Garetowl ”’ as he loved to 
call it, in Iceland, and spent the early part of a rather 
miserable summer in that island. The last of his northern 
excursions took place in 1864, when he accompanied Sir E. 
Birkbeck in his yacht to Spitsbergen. Meanwhile he did 
not neglect more southern climes, since we find him in the 
West Indies in 1857, whence he proceeded to the U.S. of 
America, partly for the purpose of conferring with the 
naturalists of Philadelphia and Washington. Again, in 
1862 we find him crossing the Atlantic, but he must have 
returned to England early in the following year, since the 
paper in ‘The Ibis’ relating his experiences at Madcira is 
dated “ Elveden, Feb. 28th, 1863.” Moreover, this was the 
last time that Newton dated from the paternal mansion, 
which was shortiy to be occupied by the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh. It must not be supposed that Newton never travelled 
in subsequent years, but it is probable that the period of 
his great travels was over at the time that he was elected to 
the newly constituted Chair of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy at Cambridge in March 1866. This event would 
act as a stay upon him, and may naturally be regarded as 
the turning-point in his career. 

We must now, as in private duty bound, consider Alfred 
Newton in his relations to the B.O. U. There may have 
been some mistake lately made as to the precise share that 
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he took in its foundation, but we have only to read the 
preface to the first volume of ‘The Ibis,’ when the facts 
were fresh in the Editor’s (Dr. Sclater) recollection, in order 
to perceive that it was not only founded at Cambridge, but 
that it was to a considerable extent planned there ; and we 
may feel sure that Alfred Newton’s influence, as the leading 
ornithologist in the University, had its due weight m estab- 
lishing it. The question of founding an ornithological 
union was certainly discussed at the meeting of the British 
Association at Leeds in September 1858, where men from 
Cambridge, including Wolley and Newton, enjoyed the 
advantage of conferring with representatives of the sister 
University. 

No sooner was the B. O. U. founded than Alfred Newton 
became an important contributor to ‘The Ibis? Not to 
mention his joint paper on the “ Birds of St. Croix,” we 
find in the first two volumes certain unsigned communica- 
tions which are in singular contrast to cach other, and which 
shew the different phases of his character. The first of 
these is a review of Bree’s < Birds of Europe not observed in 
the British Isles,’ and this serves to illustrate the critical 
side of Newton’s miid, as he never could endure anything 
like inaceuracy. But he went a step beyoud what is usual 
in eriticizing in anticipation that portion of Bree’s work 
which had not yet appeared. The second communication, 
viz. “ A Memoir of the late John Wolley,” displays the 
other side of Newton’s character. Ife gives an interesting 
and, we may be sure, accurate history of his friend, and the 


concluding paragraph of this essay—an essay subsequently 
expanded in the Introduction to the ‘Ootheca Wolleyana ’— 
affords an insight into his truth-loving and affectionate 
nature. This was followed by two important papers in the 
third volume, viz. “ Particulars of Mr. J. Wolley’s Discovery 
of the Breeding of the Waxwing (Ampelis garrulus) ” and 
« Abstract of Mr. J. Wolley’s Researches in Iceland re- 
specting the Garefowl or Great Auk (Alca impennis).” 
Thus we perceive that he lost no time in doing justice to 
the labours of his deceased friend, whilst he was also making 
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aluable contributions to ornithology. Tis last great paper 
in the first series of ‘The Ibis’? was on the “Irruption of 
Pallas’s Sandgrouse (Syrrhaptes paradoxus) iv 1863.” This, 
as usual, he wished to defer until further information had 
been obtained. but he was prevailed upon to write whilst the 
subject was still fresh in the mind of the public. The paper 
concludes with a strongly-worded protest against the in- 
hospitable treatment of these interesting Siberian migrants 
in search of a new home. Some years afterwards (1888) 
there was another irruption, especially into Scotland, and 
Newton had the pleasure of receiving a newly-hatched chick 
from the sand-hills of the Moray Firth, which he exhibited 
at the ensuing meeting of the British Association, and which 
was duly figured in ‘Tlie Ibis’ (1890, pl. vii.). 

It may be mentioned here that there were two subjects in 
which Newton was especially interested, and on which he 
occasionally wrote in < The Ibis? The first of these relates 
to the Avifauna, existing and extinct, of the Mascarene 
Islands. He managed, in conjunction with his brother 
Edward, sometime Colonial Seeretary of the Mauritius, to 
procure a fine series of bones of the Dodo from that island, 
and also of the Solitaire of Rodriguez (Pezophaps solitarius). 
He remarks that “a more wonderful structure than the 
Dodo’s skeleton it is not easy for an ornithologist to 
conceive.” The second of the two subjects relates to the 
Great Auk, which he may be said to have inherited from 
Wolley, and on which he was engaged at the time of his 
death. He made a sort of census of the remains of this 
bird known to exist about 1870, and returned them as con- 
sisting of 72 skins, 9 skeletons, the separate bones of about 
40 individuals, and 65 eggs. His last notice respecting it 
in * The Ibis?’ was written in 1898, when he described, not 
without a touch of emotion, the ‘Orcadian Home of the Gare- 
fowl,” and referred to the tragedy of 1813 (op. cit. p. 587). 
His annual cruise with the late Henry Evans in Scottish 
waters gave hin the desired opportunity, and he suceceded 
in discovering a low platform of rock, protected by the 
larger island of Papa Westray, where there would be room 
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“for a regiment of Auks to have landed at any state of the 
tide, and to have marched in line up the gentle ascent.” 

From 1865 to 1870 Newton edited the second series of 
‘The Ibis” and we may be sure that due attention was paid 
to the notices of works on ornithology, whether published at 
home or abroad. He was ably supported, as the Editors 
have been at all times, and, in resigning the editorship in 
October 1870, pleaded that engagements no less pressing 
than numerous had for some time past urged upon him the 
advisability of retirmg, and he announced Osbert Salvin as 
his successor. 

His retirement was scarcely to be wondered at, for 
Professor Newton was becoming a public character, and 
must have had his hands full of work for some time. He 
was never idle, and if not oceupied with his students at 
Cambridge, he was either fighting for the cause of Bird- 
Protection in London and elsewhere, or writing long articles, 
especially in the ‘ Field,’ or providing an appendix to this or 
that publication. Whenever there was a question of Birds 
every body turned towards Newton. He had to prepare an 
appendix to Baring-Gould’s ‘Iceland, to the ‘ Arctic 
Manual,’ to Lubbock’s ‘Fauna of Norfolk, &e. This last 
appendix, dcaling with the subject of < Hawking in Norfolk,’ 
is particularly interesting, as Newton had bad considerable 
personal experience in this matter, having frequently accom- 
panied his former neighbour, the late Edward Clough 
Newcome (an original member of the B.O.U.) on his 
expeditions. This gentleman, as is well known, endeavoured 
to resuscitate the favourite sport of the Middle Ages, and 
for some years carried on the pursuit with considerable 
success in the wilds of South-west Norfolk. 

When not specially engaged at Cambridge, Newton was 
by no means neglectful of the Royal, the Zoological, and other 
Societies, and was often a conspicuous figure at the meetings 
of the British Association. He also took much interest in 
the ‘Zoological Record? He was chairman of the Close- 
Time Committee and of the British Association Committee 
on the Migration ef Birds. Elected P.R.S. in 1870, he was 
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a Vice-President both of the Royal and Zoological Societies. 
Somewhat late in life (1901) he was awarded one of the 
Royal medals, and Lord Lister took oceasion to remark that 
the progress of ornithology in this country was due mainly 
to his “critical, suggestive, and stimulating influence.” 
In the same year he was also awarded the gold medal of the 
Linnean Society. 

As an ornithological writer Newton obtained a world- 
wide reputation. Amongst his numerous publications we 
might perhaps select the first two volumes of the fourth 
edition of ‘Yarrell,’ the ‘Dictionary of Birds, and the 
‘Ootheca Wolleyana’ for special notice. There can be 
no doubt that a great impulse was given to the study 
of British Birds by his preparation of the fourth edition of 
‘Yarrell,’ which, so far as he went, was thoroughly brought 
up to date. But here comes in one of Prof. Newton’s 
peculiarities. The first volume appeared in 1874, and the 
second was not completed until 1882—rather a long time for 
the subscribers to remain in suspense. The fact is that the 
Editor was always waiting for fresh matter aud, rather than 
turn out an imperfect piece of work, he was content to wait, 
and so the fourth edition of ‘ Yarrell’ was finished—and 
well finished—by another hand. The ‘ Dictionary of Birds’ 
stands on a somewhat different footing. We have already 
seen that, when the subject of Birds had to be dealt with, 
editors and publishers always turned to Alfred Newton ; 
and thus it came to pass that during the publication of the 
ninth edition of the ‘Encyclopædia Britannica’ he was 
chosen, as a matter of course, to write about Birds. That 
he was one of the most valued contributors to that very 
useful publication no one can doubt, and the numerous 
articles bearing his signature have been incorporated, with 
some additions and emendations, in the ‘ Dictionary of Birds,’ 
to which also other writers of eminence have contributed. 
The article “ Birds,” for instance, is essentially composite, 
whilst that on “Fossil Birds” has been largely recon- 
structed with the help of Mr. Lydekker, and formed tne 
subject of an address delivered before the Second Inter- 
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national Ornithological Congress at Budapest in 1891. 
The article “ Ornithology”? is Newton’s very own and 
embodies in a most condensed form the results of his long 
expericnee. That there still remained a touch of caustic in 
the author can be inferred from a note in the Introduction, 
where he expresses a hope that persons indifferent to the 
pleasures of Natural History may find in it (7. e. in the 
Dictionary) some corrections to the erroneous impressions 
commonly conveyed by sciolists posing as instructors. 

The ‘Ootheca Wolleyana’ has been justly described as a 
monumental work, since, as the editor and joint-author 
remarks, it is largely a record of ancient friendships. It 
may be safely asserted that none but the late editor pos- 
sessed the knowledge to undertake or the perseverance to 
execute this enormous compendium of oological research. 
The whole of the huge Wolley collection of Birds’ Eggs had 
devolved upon him, and this, in conjunction with his own 
accumulations of over half a century, he presented in his 
lifetime to the. University of Cambridge. 

Hitherto we have regarded Newton mainly as an orni- 
thologist, but we must also consider him in the more 
extended domain of zoology, bearing in mind that he 
occupied that chair at Cambridge for a period of forty-one 
years. From early days he evinced considerable interest 
in the anatomy of vertebrates, and especially in osteology, 
which he certainly was very competent to teach. 

One of the most distinguished of his many pupils says of 
him: “ As to his lectures, these, despite the fact that he was 
to a great extent a specialist in ornithology, covered a very 
wide ficld, in which, however, the. systematic and dis- 
tributional aspects of the subject loomed large.” His paper 
(1862) before the Cambridge Philosophical Socicty, of which 
body he was a Vice-President at the time of his death, on the 
“ Zoology of Ancient Europe,” shewed his grasp of locality ; 
and indeed he had at all times a most extensive acquaintance 
with geography. Moreover, he was very facile with the 
pencil, and this helped him materially in demonstration. 
His ‘ Manual of Zoology’ is said to enjoy a good reputation, 
and a second edition was issued in 1894. 

Iu close connexion with his professional duties was his 
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attention to the Muscum of Zoology, another object of devo- 
tion in addition to his Egg-collection. During the last forty 
years the Museum of Zoology at Cambridge has been greatly 
expanded, and no one worked more assiduously in his own 
line than the Professor. Some men are born collectors, and 
Newton was one of them. He not only collected himself, 
but he induced others to collect, so that, in consequence of 
his world-wide correspondence, there has becn a constant 
flow of treasures into the Cambridge Museum. 

But Newton did not confine his attention solely to objects 
of Natural Ilistory, for he possessed the collector’s knack 
of acquiring old books, old MSS., old maps, &c., mostly 
bearing on his favourite subjects. It seems that in the 
ninth edition of the ‘Encyclopædia Britannica’ there is no 
article on Museums, and consequently he prepared a paper 
for the special delectation of the “ Museums Association,” 
which was duly read at one of their meetings. 

‘There are some amusing incidents narrated in this essay, 
and amongst others the fate of the Leverian Museum, which 
seems to have been refused by the trustees of the British 
Museum when offered in 1775. Ultimately, about 1806, the 
collection was sold piecemeal, the sale lasting, off and on, 
for 62 days, As a curiosity, Newton was able to exhibit a 
copy of the sale-catalogue. Another instance may be given, 
viz., when Dr. Bowdler Sharpe was writing the ‘ History of 
the Collection of Birds in the British Museum, Newton was 
able to lend hima copy of the sale-catalogue of Bullock’s 
Collection, of which only two copies are known. The same 
authority also informs us that the naturalists visiting 
Cambridge at the time of the International Ornithological 
Congress of 1905, greatly enjoyed an inspection of his 
literary curiosities, including his library of rare and choice 
ornithological works. These with many other treasures 
have been bequeathed to the University of Cambridge. 

As the author of an article entitled “The Early Days of 
Darwinism ” (Macimillan’s Magazine, 1888), Prof. Newton’s 
views on the subject of “ Organic Evolution” are not 
without interest. He is said to have been an early con- 
vert, but in point of fact he was in a condition ready for 
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conversion some time before the appearance of the f Origin of 
Species’ (in the autumn of 1859). Both he and his philo- 
sophie friend, Wolley, had concluded that the idea, then 
prevalent, of special creations was out of harmony with the 
facts they had been observing for many years. Wolley 
died just about the time when Darwin’s book came out; but 
Newton at once perceived that Darwin’s explanation went a 
long way towards solving his own difficulties, and he simply 
adopted the new philosophy, not being in need of conversion. 
In the above-mentioned article he has told the story very 
well, and his narrative of events at Oxford in 1860 provides 
an excellent account of that memorable meeting. 

Henceforth a familiar figure will be missed at Cambridge, 
for though Newton had ceased to lecture, he still continued 
to work at his collections, and to exercise that social in- 
fluence in his College and in the University which so 
endeared him to more than one generation of students. 
On the whole, he may be considered to have been fortunate 
in the period wherein his lot was cast—a period when 
increased facilities for travel were opening out regions 
hitherto inaccessible to the explorer and the naturalist. 
For instance, he lived to see the veil lifted from such 
countries as Central Asia and Central Africa, whieh were 
complete blanks in the maps of half a century ago. Of 
course, in this respect, he merely shared the advantages 
with others of his contemporaries who were equally ready 
to profit by them. Still, it must be borne in mind that 
such discoveries and acquisitions have their limits, and 
cannot be repeated in the history of exploration. It is so 
much to his eredit, therefore, that he made the most of 
the opportunities thus afforded ; and if we view his character 
broadly, as a student of nature and a self-taught man in his 
early years, as an enthusiastic man of science in later life, 
and at all iimes as a firm friend and a genial companion, 
we recognise one who was sui generis in his day and repre- 
sentative of a type not likely to be replaced. 

This notice must not close without a special allusion 
to Professor Newton’s great kindness to students of orni- 
thology less advanced than himself. Always encouraging 
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and stimulating their efforts, he rendered them every 
assistance in his power, and his library was ever at their 
service. In this respect alone his death creates a blank 
which it will be impossible to fill—W. H. H. | 


I1.—Cnarites AUGUSTUS WRIGHT, 


Ir is with great regret that we have to announce the death 
of Mr. Cranes Aveustus Wricut, of Kayhough, Kew 
Gardens Road, in his 74th year. The son of Mr. John 
Wright, of Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park, he was 
born on April 2nd, 1831, and before the age of thirty settled 
in the island of Malta, where, during a residence of more 
than twelve years, he occupied himself in working at the 
Natural History of the group. As founder and Editor of 
the ‘Malta Times,’ he took a large part in the polities of 
the day, while as special Mediterrancan correspondent 
of ‘The (London) Times’ he was the author of various 
articles on naval matters. He was by no means neglectful 
of the antiquities and fossils of Malta, and was at one time 
Vice-President of its Archeological Socicty; but his chief 
bent was iu the direction of Ornithology, Conchology, and 
Botany, in all of which branches of science he amassed large 
collections. IIe was a Fellow of the Linnean and Zoological 
Societies, and a member of various local bodies, while he was 
elected to our Union im 1875, on his’ final return from the 
Mediterrancan. The Order of Knight of the Crown of Ttaly 
was subsequently conferred on him, in 1883, in recognition 
of his ornithological studies. 

Mr. Wright was one of the very early contributors to ‘The 
Ibis,’ and furnished it with several important papers on the 
Birds of Malta and Gozo between 1863 and 1874, the first 
being an account of a visit to the islet of Filfila. He also 
wrote in Maltese on “ Birds observed in Malta and Gozo” 
for the ‘Maltese Encyclopedia of Natural History an 
1862, and published an article in the ‘ Proceedings’ of the 
Zoological Society of London for 1875 on the peculiar 
Weasel of the island, while he was recognised as the greatest 
authority on the Natural History of the group. 


